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8 That the thanks of the Academy be preſen- 
ted, to the Honorable JAMES BOWDOQIN, Efq; the 
Preſident, for his learned and elegant Oration, delivered to 
the Academy this day ; and for his generous exertiens for 
the encouragement and prometion of the important'ends of 
its inſtitution ; And that he be defired to favor the Acade- 
my with a copy. of the Oration, to be depoſited: with the Re- 
cording Secretary, in order for its publication, 


Copy examined, 
CALEB GANNETT, Secretary, 


.» GENTLEMEN OF THE Acazux. 


T is ia conſequence of your vote, that he fallowiog Diſ- 
courſe is made public. | 


— 


J with it deſerved the 2pprobation you have buen pleaſed 
to beſtow upon it: which my idea of it obliges me to conſi- 
der as reſulting from your benevolent diſpoſition, rather than 
from the merit of the performance. 8 


That approbation is a clear proof of the.candour, which 
influences yeur judgment: to the deciſion of which the Piſ- 
. courſe is now, in a more public way, very refpedatully lag: 
mitted by, 


Gentlemen, 


* our moſi obediznt, and yery 


humble ſervant, 


JAMES BOWDOLN, 
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A Philoſophical Diſcourſe addreſſed to 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 
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Gina of the AmzrICAN No dab of Aurz and 


ö Scixvess ! 


HEN I conſider, that among the 

members of the academy there are 
gentle, en of abilities ſuperior to my own, 
eſpecially in the walks of philoſophy, I feel a 
conſciouſneſs, that its honours might in one 
inſtance have been better placed, But ifa 
defect of abilities could be compenſated by a 
good will to ſerve its” intereſt, and promote 


the end of its inſtitution, 1 ſhould have the 


ſatisfaction to think myſelf not wholly unqua- 
lified for the ſtation, with which your e 
have honoured me. 


Ir is in diſcharge of the duties of it, that 1 
appear in tEis place: and in the diſcharge. of 
them, both at t preſent, and on future occaſions, 

i as 


— ___ —_—_— I « 
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as I greatly need it, ſo I doubt not I ſhall always 
experience your candour:—the candour, which 


ever accompanies generous minds, and is the 


reſult of the due exerciſe of the ſocial affec- 
tions. | | ; 4 | | 5 
ax ſocial affections in man are the princi- 
pal feurce of his happineſs ; and the operation 


of them, as directed by his wants, and other cir- 


cumſtances, forms his connections in ſociety, 
Their firſt objects, in the order of nature, are 
oor relations and near friends; next to theſe 
aur neighbours and countrymen ſucceed ; then 
the people of other countries, in political con- 


neclion with us; and in the laſt place, mankind 


in general. In proportion, however as theſe ob- 
jects are more remote, thoſe affections are the 


leſs powerful. After operating on their firſt ,gb- 
jects in our family- connections, and carrying us 


to the vicinity, they are drawn forth, more par- 
ticularly to ſuch individuals as diſcover a like- 
neſs to ourſelves in genius and diſpoſition ; and 
appear to have intereſts co-incident with our 
own. The acquaintance thus begun ſtrength- 
ens and improves by time; and the pleaſure - 
and mutual benefits, reſulting from it, prompt 
us to continue and enlarge it. Theſe focial 
circles increaſe with anion, and at length 
ocgation the eſtabliſhment of ſocieties, more ef- 
fectually to ſecure thoſe benefits, and render 
them permanent. But the ſocial principle is of 
a nature fo active and comprehenſive, that it 
leads mankind to aſſociate in larger bodies; and 


to 
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413 
to eſtabliſh great communities, in which the 
ſtrength and abilities of individuals being united 


and conſolidated, each individual perſonally, as 


well as the community at large, may enjoy the 
ſecurity & advantages reſulting from that union. 


HENCE have originated government, and 
the various political conneCtions, ſubſervient and 
neceſſary to it. Hence, amidſt a variety of 
others of different kinds, have ſprung the nume- 


rous inſtitutions for promoting philoſophical 


knowledge, and inveſtigating the works of na- 
ture: among which, ſome in EuRoPe, and in 
particular, the royal academy of ſciences at Pa- 
RIS, and the royal ſociety. of Lox pon, bear a 
diſtinguiſhed character. 


Hence too, the ſocieties of a ſimilar nature, 


which begin to adorn AMERICA ; particularly f 
the philoſophical ſociety at PuILADPRLYE IA, 


whoſe firſt eſſays, ſo ingeniouſly executed, are 
received by us as a pledge for ſtill nobler pro- 
ductions. It is hoped they will excite in this 
new-formed ſociety, a generous ardour and emu- 
lation in the ſame laudable purſuits; and that, 


as optic glaſſes, by collecting the ſolar rays, do 


aſſiſt and ſtrengthen the corporeal ũght, fo the 
two ſocieties, by concentering in a proper fo- 
cus the ſcattered rays of ſcience, may aid and 
invigorate the intellectual: benefitting by their 


productions, not only the communities in which 


they are reſpectively inſtituted, but Au RR ICA 
and the woRLD in general: both together reſem- 
bling ſome copious riyer, whoſe branches, after 

Wort ne ne?” * refreſhing 


31 
refreſhing the neighbouring region, unite their 


waters _ the fertilizing a more extenſive 
country. 


Tur it and deſign of infticuting this fociaty 
are fully declared in the act of the legiſlature for 
its incorporation: * namely, to promote and 
encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of 
America, and of the natural hiſtory of the coun- 
try; and to determine the uſes, to which its vari- 
ous natural productions may be applied: to pro- 
mote and encourage medical diſcoveries; ma- 
thematical diſquiſitions; philoſophical enquiries 
and experiments; aſtronomical, metcerological, 
and geographical obſervations ; and improve- 
ments in agriculture, arts, manufactures and 
commerce: and, in fine, to cultivate every art 
and ſcience, which may tend to advance the in- 

tereſt, honour, dignity and happineſs of a free, 
* and virtuous n 


HERE 


* A part of that deſign may be expreſſed in the deſcrip- 
- tive language of the great Roman poet. 


cælique vias et ſidera monfirent, 

Defecus islis varies, Jurzque labores : ' 

Unde tremor terris: qua vi maria alta tumeſcant, 
. Obicibus ruptis, rurſuſque in ſe ipſa reſidant: 
Quid tantum oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hyberni: vel quæ tardis mora noctibus obfter, — _ 
Scire poteſiates herbarum uſumgue medendi :— 
Merborum quoque—cauſas et ſigna—— 

- Nunc locus arvorum ingeniis : quz robora cuique, 
Quis color, et quæ fit rebus natura ferendis,— 
Quid faciat lætas — Kc. 


— 


— OmniroTens ! ———— qanue cœptis. 
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Hen E is opened a wide and extenſive field, 
which the ſons of literature are invited to cul- 
 tivate and improve: a field, richly watered by the 
fountain of ſcience, and ſo varied in its ſoils as to 
be adapted to every mode of cultivation. Here 
they will find abundant matter for the employ- 
ment of their indaſtry; and the moſt ample: 
room for the exerciſe of their genius, in its ut- 
moſt power of expanſion. | 


AT that fountain they may recreate them- 
ſelves, and drink of its delicious waters without 
the danger of intoxication : or in caſe of dan- 
ger, Contrary to the effect of ſome other waters, 
It, diminithes in proportion to the largeneſs of 
the draught : as intimated in the elegant lines 
of a well- known poet. 


A little learning is a dangerous thing: 

Drink deep, or taſte not the pierian ſpring. 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain; | 
And drinking largely ſobers us again,” * 


Wr ſhall now take a curſery-view of ſome of 
the ſubjects, which are to employ the enquiries 
and reſearches of this ſociety ;. and which we 
ſhall notice in the order obſerved in the act for 
incorporating it : making, in our progreſs, a few 
obſervations, that naturally reſult from them. 


: 3 Tu 
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Tus antiquities of Aug RICA + are the 
feſt mentioned. A knowledge in the antiqui- 
ties of a country neceſſarily implies a knowledge 
of its antient hiſtory ; and the reſearches into 


them lead directly to the ſource ow NO of 


things. | 15 


I x ͤà very pleafing and inſtructive to recur 
back to the early ages of mankind, and trace the 


greſſitbe ſtate of nations and empires, from 
infancy to maturity, to old age, and diſſolution: 
to obſerve their origin, their growth and im- 


provements, their different governments and 
laws, their variant cuſtoms and religion: — to 


obſerve thz progreſs of the arts among them, 
which at firſt were few and rude, ſuggeſted by 
their wants and neceſſities, but gradually incteaſ- 
ing in number and- perfection, in proportion to 
the enlargement of the community, and as the 
culture of them vas enceuraged : to obſerve 


the riſe and gradual advancement of civilization, 


of ſcience, of wealth, elegance, and politeneſs, 
until they had obtained the ſummit of their 
greatneſs :—to obſerve at this period the prinxi- 


ple 0 ner. produced by affluence and lux- 
ry, 


+ Salve, magna parent feugum., Veſputia tellus, 

Magna virfim : tibi res antiquz laudis et artis 
Iogrediar, ſanctos auſus recludere fontes. | 

A | - Virg : Georg > * 


The American academy i is here perſonated ; and the re; 
antiquz laudis, &c—are to be conſidered as ſubjects of their 


furwe enquiry. 


The complimeat paid to our country by ſubſtituting Veſ- 
Putia for Saturnia, it is hoped, will be as | Joſtly applicable to 
it as — was to Italy. | 


1 


1 


_ 


wry, beginning, to operate in them: mdnifefling 


itſelf in a variety of ways, and with greater or 


leſs vigour at different times; and finally termi- 


nating in diſſolution, brought upon them by cor- 


ruption, profligacy of manners, and vice of every 


| {pecies, the uſual attendants in the train of Jux- 


ury. Infine—to obſerve, after this cataſtrophe, 
2 new face of things; new kingdoms and em- 

ires riſing upon the ruins of the old, all to un- 
9 like changes, and to er a ümilar Gul 


ſolution. 


Or theſe events ancient hiſtory exhibits the 
moſt convincing and inſtructive evidence: par- 
ticularly the hiſtory of the four great empires, 
the ASSYRIAN, the PERSIAN, the Mactpos 
WIAN, and the Roman : which, like theic 


founders, have long ago ſuffered the fate inci- 
| gent to every thing human. 


<-Y 


Tur knowledge of theſe events is ſo inti- 


mately connected with the knowledge of anti- 
| zunge that 1 it is derived from the. ſame ſource. 


uch too is the connection between antient biſ- 
tory and antiquities, and ſuch the mutual aſſiſt- 
ance afforded to each other, that as, on che one 
hand, ancient hiſtory illuſtrates and explains an- 
tiquities, ſo, on the other Antiquities ſerve to ve · 
rify and authenticate antient hiſtory, or to cor- 
rect its errors: and they ſometimes give us 2 
knowledge, or intimation of things not recorded 


| i 8283 Antiqdities aro alſo incidentally be- 


neficial 
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nefieial, by means of the political, and other uſe- 


ful knowledge, reſulting from the e 
neceſſary to explain them. 


Wirz reſpect toAMER 1A, there may be 
many things ef European extraction, that come 
under the name and deſeription of antiquities. 

So far as they relate to general laws, cuſtoms and 
religion, they are, for -the moſt part, homoge- 
neous with what took place in, the ſame age,and 
in the countries, from which the firſt Furopean 
h _—_ emigrated ; and it is probable they 
may be learnt, or explained, by the general or 
as RF hiſtory of - thoſe countries, Theſe 
things, together with what was peculiar to thoſe 
emigrants, and worthy of notice, if not already 
recorded in American hiſtory, will, with ether 


remains of antient times, be proper ſubjecls of 
our enquiry, 


War ve relates to the aboriginal natives 
of AMERICA, not already noticed in hiſtory, 
may be comprized in a very narrow compaſs. 
Their want of eiviljzation, and improvement, 
and in particular their total want of literature, 
by which the ſmall degree of knowledge they 
acquired by experience, might have been tranſ- 
mitted to ſucceeding generations, will juſtify the 
opinion, that the preſent race of them, in man- 
ners and conduct, differ very little from their 
anceſtors, who lived centuries ago: excepting 
in ſome few particulars, occaſioned by their in- 
tercourſe with Tofelgners. It may naturally be 


. 3 e 


E | 
conjectured therefore, that the ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory of theſe people, with the exception 
of what might regard their wars, would appear 
but little more than a tranſcript of each other; 


and that it would be in vain to ſearch among 
them for - antiquities. NE 


IT is not improbable however, there may be 
many ancient hiſtorical records, and other valu- 
able remains of antiquity, both American and 
European, in the poſſeſſion of deſcendants 
from families, which firſt ſettled AMERICA; 
and of other perſons upon this continent. It 
were to be wiſhed, that gentlemen pofleſled, er 
knowing, of ſuch remains, or of any kind of col- 
lections likely to contain ſuch, would cauſe them 
to be examined; and if they tend to elucidate, 
enlarge, or correct hiſtory; or in any other way 
can be beneficial to the public, that they would 
have the goodneſs to communicate to this ſociety 
ſome account of them: which, at the fame time 
it will characterize them benefactors to the pub- 
lic, will entitle them to the thanks of the ſociety, 


Tus ſabje&t next mentioned in the act. is 
natural hiſtory, The ſociety are to encourage 
the knowledge of the natural hiſtory of the 
country, and to determine the uſes, to which its 
various natural productions may be applied. 


NATURAL hiſtory is a copious ſubject, or 
rather it includes a very great variety of ſubjects, 
The leyeral claſſes of animals, vegetables, mi- 
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nerals; and foſſils in ſhort,every thiop produced 


by nature, whether in the earth, the ſea, or air, 


incluſive of theſe, are within its department. 


Tre 1 it is ſa. neceſſary to the 
good of mankind, that it has been cultivated in 
its ſeveral branches, perhaps more than any o- 
ther pert of (cience ; and in proportion to that 
cultivation, the properties and qualities of things, 
and their fitneſs for certain uſes, have been dil 
covered, This diſcovery hay occaſioned the; ap- 
. of them to thoſe uſes; and thoſe have 
ed to others, according as the wants, or the i in- 
ventive faculties of man have directed him, 
Hence have been derived the conveniences and 
ornaments of lite, and every een in 
the arts of living. . 


Ar firſt however, at the origination of man, 
when it was indiſpenſably neceſſary he ſhould 
be ſupplied with the means of ſubſiſtence, he- 
fore — had acguired ſufficient knowledge and 
ability ta provide for himſelf, his beneficent 

REA TOR, the firſt and the ſupremely great 
naturaliſt, madę known ta him the nature and 
qualities of things, and the uſes to which they 
might be applied, ſo, far as man's well-being te- 
Bed and having provided for that, and en- 

owed him with ſufficient faculties, he was plea- 
ſed to leave him and his poſterity to the exerciſe 
of thoſe faculties, for the gaining a further degree 
in natural knowledge : in proportion to which, 
Rex a their improving it to the purpoſes for 
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Which it was adapted, he intended their future 
accommodations ſhould be. Accordingly, in 
different nations, from a greater or leis exertion 
of equal faculties, or from a happier application 


of them, we find a greater or leſs degree of na- 


tural knowledge and improvement, and a pro- 
portionable difference in their reſpective conve- 
niences and accommodations. Hence, with 


regard to thele latter, the difference between 
EuRoPt and AFRICA ; between the moſt im- 


proved and belt accommodated of mankind, 
and the Hottentots. But if their natural facul- 
ties are unequal, collectively taken, as probably 
is the caſe, the reaſon of that difference will 
ſtrike us the more forcibly, 


O the ſuppoſition of ſuch inequality, it 
may in a great meaſure be accounted tor by the 


operation of natural cauſes : for although be- 


fore the diſperſion of mankind over the earth, 
which their increaſed num ers made neceſſary, 
the human faculties, by reaſon of a ſameneſs in 
ſituation and other circumſtances, might in ge- 
neral be equal, yet in proeeſs of time an inequa- 
lity would probably take place from a change 
of climate, ES | 
DieFERENT climates differ greatly in their 
degrees of heat and cold, as well as in their na- 
tural productions. The tendency of immode- 
rate heat is to relax, unbrace, and debilitate the 


Human frame, and thereby dimiriſh the powers 


of the mind as well as body, and indifpoſe them 
5 to 
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th exerciſe and application: which indiſpoſi- 
ticy, ſirengthened by the force of habit, at 
ler ch becomes inſurmountable.— On the other 
bag immoderate cold too much contracts, and 
givjs too great a degree of rigidity to, the fibres, 
an nervous ſyſtem ; and thereby making them 
le/3 ſuſceptible of quick and lively ſenſations, 
yuuſt 'proportionably affect the mind. Hence 


Vin both caſes an inferiority of intellects. But 
in climates, duely tempered with heat and cold, 


where the organs of ſenſe and motion are in 


due tone, it may be expected, if this theory be 


true, that mankind will be capable of greater 
exertious both of mind and body, * 


IT will not from: hence follow, that the 


g in the 
fame latitudes and climates, ſhould be equal: 


for 

» The Baron de MenTzzQviev, in his $ergir or 
LAWS, 4 where he treats, Of the difference of men ic dif- 
terent climates, although he conſiders the effect of climate, 
more as it relates to the paſſions, than to the angertiandirg, 
ſuppoſes not only that the diffezreoce is owing to different de- 


bea ot heat and cold; but that in proportion to them the 
>dy and mind are leſs or more vigorous. | | 


If this be the caſe, whatVis ſaid above reſpeQing the eff: & 


© of climates is not wholly juſt : for there it is ſuppoſed, that 
_—_—— cold, as well as heat, diminiſhes the vigour of 


The latter ſuppoſition may in ſome mea ſure be ſupported 


by the hiſtory of the people living in the northern parts of 
Newar, Swzpen, Russ, Lartand, and Sinnkits, 


whoſe characters, both as to mind and body, do not give us 
any exalted idea of the vigour or ability of either. 


Book xiv, chap, 2. Nvycgxr's trandlation, the 2d. edit · | 


* 


Wn: 
| fot bn the ſuppoſition of equality of capacity; 
there may be a variety of things, on which theic 


exerting it may depend: ſuch as education, re- 
ligion, government and other circumſtances, or 


the appearance of ſome happy genius to inſtruct 
and direct them: and as theſe ſhould happen to 
differ and influence them, their exertions would 
be proportionably different. 

By way of illuſtration, we may inſtance in 
what has taken place among ourſelves ; and 
aſk, whether the peop!e of theſe united States, 
whoſe natural capacity, without doubt, equals 
that of Europeans in the ſame temperate cli- 
mates, would in certain different circumſtances, 
have oppoſed the unreaſonable claims of Bx i- 
TAIN upon them ? Would they, if at all, have 
exerted themſelves ſo vigorouſly againſt her in- 
ſlaving — if they had not been edu- 
cated in the principles of liberty; if their rcli- 


gion, like that of ſome ſectaries among them, 


had not allowed them to make uſe of carnal 
weapons in the defence of their liberty; or if 
they had lived under a deſpotic government. 
and believed in the doctrine of paſſive obedience 
and non- reſiſtence? Or, laſtly, if ſome amomꝑ 
them, well ſituated to obſerve the courſe and 
tendency of Britiſh policy, had not alarmed 
them of their danger ? | 


S 
Ir all or any of theſe circumſtances had been 


different from, or contrary to, what have in 
fact taken place, the advantages derived from 


elimate, in reference to natural capacity, had 
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bably WA loſt; and the world had not 
pb aſtoniſhed at the noble and unexpected ex- 
ettions we ſo happily made againſt the power of 
BRITAIN : a power, diſtinguiſhed for its mag- | 
nitude, and with which we had to contend un- 
der the preſſure of the greateſt diffculties, and 
diſcouragements 5 but which, very fortunately, 
was not directed by the molt eonſummate wiſ- 
dom. 


Ons ardent wiſh will be indulged to me on 
this occaſion, that we may ever deſerve to be 
poſſeſſed of freedom and independence; and by 
deſerving them, convince our enemies, that the 
SuPREME ARBITER of the fate of nations will 
not ſuffer BriTAIN to wreſt them from us. 


| The firſt of them—freedom—in a conſtitutional 


ſenſe, while we remained connected with Bs t- 
Alx, and until the ſpurned our repeated pray- 
ers.to her for its reſtoration, was the only ob- 
ject of our exertions : and the latter—indepen- 
dence—wholly alien at that time from our in- 
clinations, but now radicated in them, was the 
neceſſary effect of her obſtinate injuſtice. x 


Wirx reſpect to the Indian tribes of Au- 
RICA, and the Blacks of Ar Ic, if they de- 


ſcended from the ſame original ſtock, and are 


alike affected with the reſt of mankind, they 
will partake of the advantages and diſadvantages 


of climate in common with them: unleſs it be 


Jpppoſed, that the e cauſe of the dif- 
ference 


The following (tranſpoſed) obſervations of Horace on 
the civil wars of Rome, may juſily be — porn af 
CItAaln, 


TTT 
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1 
ference of colour may, in any meaſute, alter the 
effects of climate. If it doth not alter them, 
and if all nations in the ſame lattitudes, conſi- 
. dered in the groſs, have equal capacities, the 
difference, that on compariſon appears between 
them, muſt be caſual ; ariſing from certain ad- 
ventitious circumſtances, which take place in- 
ſome of them, and nat in others; and which, 
as they ariſe, call thoſe capacities into action, 
and thereby occaſion the difference. 


Ir by public encouragement, or by a any other 
means, knowledge in general, and particularly' 
natural knowledge, be ſuppoſed equal in any two! 
or more nations, their different modes of ap- 
plying it will produce very different effects; 
which, taken together in each, may be equally 
valuable and uſeful: and if thoſe effects come 
under the name of manufactures, they may be 
exchanged for each other to mutual benefit, 
even where the natural materials are the ſame in 
| kind and quality ; but where the materials dif- 

5 C 2 | 8 


Britain, io, regard to the unnatural war ſhe commenced a-. 
/ | gainſt hor Colonies, now bappily emarcipated from her do- 
mization. 


Quò, quò ſceleſti, raitie;—(Ronani)? 
— ut. ſccncdum vota Parthorum, {uz 
-U:bs bee periret dextera ? 
— jam tet itot b-llis civilibus ætas: 
duis et ipſa R ma viribos ruit. 
— —— ag unt 
Sceluſque fraternæ necis. 
Me que hic lupis mos, nec fuit leonibus 
Unquam, niſi in diſpar, feris, | 
ak PO Ae TY Epod: 4 & 16. 
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fer in theſe reſpects, tho greater muſt be the gif. 


ference in thoſe artificial productions, and the 
greater the benefit ariſing from the exchange, 


Tas varions productions, natural and artifi- 
cial, of different / countries, and the benefit re- 
ſulting from a mutual exchange of them, give 


riſe to commerce, navigation and their atten- 


dants: in regard of which, the balance of ad- 
vantage will always be in favour of that people, 


whole ſkill, induſtry, and cheapneſs of labour, 


enable them to manufacture, and export, the 
greateſt quantity of commadities : whether ma- 
gufatured from the rough products of their 
own, or of other. countries. Abd that 1 


KOT r 


5 * 


Tur foregoing general obſervations, 4 
particularly thaſe concerning man, and the ef- 


feats of climate, with the exception of ſome few 


of them incideptally made, come under the head, 


and are included in che idea, of patural hiſtory. 


War has been ſaid of the influence of clt- 
mate, agrees in part with the docttine of the ce- 
lebrated Mon r Es u. So far as it differs 


from him, it may need a pology: but it is ſub- 


mitted to your candour, juſt as it ſtood written 
before I had conſulted bim on that ſubject. 
Tus 


See a foregoing marginal note. 


NN 


[mn] 


Tux natural productions of this country are 
erhaps as numerous as thoſe of any other: but 
it doth not appear by any publications on the 
ſubject, that they have been examined to any 
great extent: ſo that our natural hiſtory is very 
imperfect, not only in relation to ſuch produc- 
tions as we have in common with other coun- 
tries, hut ſuch as are peculiar- to our own. It 
is apprehended however, that gentlemen of in- 
genuity and obſervation, have noticed and de- 
ſcribed many of them: and that their ſeveral 
deſeripuons and collections, brought into one 
ſtock, properly methodized and claſſed, would 
make a reſpeQable {:gure ; and encourage -fur-. 
ther examinations and reſearches, in order: ta 
our obtaining an extenſive, . and well-digeſted 
body of American natural hiſtory. For a pur- 
poſe ſo beneficial in itſelf, and ſo honorary to 
our country, it is hoped, ſuch gentlemen will 
favour the academy with their deſcriptions, and 
collections ; and alſo with the reſult of their 
future reſearches, relative to the ſame ſub- 
ject. 


To theſe curſory obſervations on the ſubject 
of antiquities and natural hiſtory, I muſt here 
put an end, as I ſhall ſtand in need of the te- 
mains of your patience and candour, while I 
make a few obſervations of a different kind: 
which, though not neceſſarily connected with 
the ſubjects, that fall under the conſideration of 
the academy, will not be deemed impertinent, 
or unſuitable to this occaſion, | 


Tus 


* 


* 
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- Tux inſtituting of this ſociety, and the neceſ- 
fity there was, that it ſhould be preceded by 
uch an inſtitution as HArvarp's, naturally 


carry us back to the early times of this country, 
neee EGE was firſt founded. * 


Ounx worthy anceſtors, knowing from their 
own experience the advantages of a good edu- 
cation, very eatly, after their coming hither, - 
provided the means of it tor their children, and 
Fram m ; and that excellent man Mr. Ha R- 
ARD made a large and generous bequeſt for 

purpoſe; in conſequenee of which, the 
My was founded ; and in honour of bim, 
and to perpetuate the remembrace of his gene- 
rolity, his name was given to it. From that 
time to the preſent, it has been productive of 
the happieſt effecis ; and the influence and be- 
jon of its inſtruction have been widely felt. 


Learning and the principles of good morals have 


been difleminated ; the arts and ſciences culti- 

vated ; and a ſpirit of freedom and enquiry 

promoted, and encoutaged: in virtue of which, 

the beſt foundations ha ve been laid for excellency 
in the learned profeſſions. 


Att theſe have operated in fo forcible and 
Extenſive a manner, that they have produced 
che other ſeminaries in Ax ER, eſtabliſhed 
for the like noble purpoſes : fo that our ALMA 
MATER may be juſtly conſidered as the remote 
_ of wen all. Tay our ALMA MATER, 
not 


Harvard college was four ded in the year 1638 ; and 
the date of its firſt Charter was in 1642. 


b 


” 


IJ 
not me-riy in lation to the members of this 
ſeciety, individually conſidered, moſt of whom 
from her breaſts drew the nectarèous milk of 
ſcie ce, but in relation alſo to the complex body, 
the ſociety itſelf : for, by her diſcipline, and un- 

' remitted inculcations, the way has been prepared 
for philoſophical diſquiſitions, and an examen 
into the works of nature: without which, or 
ſome ſuch preparative diſcipline, this ſociety 
could not have been formed : or being formed, 

could not haveanſwered the end of its inſtitution. 


AT the ſame time we are acknowledging 
our obligations to our ALMA MATER, juſtice 
demands the tribute of gratitude 1 to her bene- 
factors. 


Fox EMO among theſe, ſtands the eertil 
HARvAZAD; reverend by his profeſſion, but 
much more fo by real worth, and true dignity 

of character. By his generous bequeſt, and the 
ſpirit it inſpired, the government was enabled 
to eſtabliſh the college: which by reaſon of the 
low ſtate of the finances of the country, could 
not have been done without ſuch aſſiſtance: 
fo that he may juſtly. be conſidered as the father 
and founder of the univeRSITY ; and in that 
character his memory may be tranſmitted to 


poſterity. 6 


„ls the fame catalogue alſo, the names of 
SToverTon, Horris, Hor ven, 5 
BoyLsT@N and H&ARSEY, whoſe vital 
is diſencumbered of its earthborn cottage, Kod 
a 6 place. Their noble and public- 

. " Jpirites ed 


„ 


ſpirited benefactions, with thoſe of other friends 
and encouragers of ſcience, are at large recorded 
in the archives of the vniverſity ; and therefore 

need not here be ſpecifically enumerated. 


Ye diſembodied ſpirits, now * joined to the 
great majority,“ if ye are conſcious of what is 
tranſacting in this place, and will deign to re- 
gard it, permit us to expreſs our gratitude to 
you, ariſing from a ſenſe of the benefits already 
derived, and which are deriving, to individuals 
and the public, from your inſtitutions and be- 
nefactions. 


Ir divinity and mortality if the knewledge 
of the Hebrew ſcriptures, and of the oriental 
and other languages if mathematics, and natu- 
ral, and experimental philoſophy—if the medi- 
cal art, the belles lettres, and literature in ge- 
neral—are beneficial to mankind, ye have not 
lived in vain : fince, to promote the knowledge 
of theſe has been the object of your aim in thoſe 
inſtitutions ; and your aim has been crowned 
with the moſt happy and extenſive ſucceſs. 
This has inſured to you, at leaſt in this country, 
univerſal approbation ; and your names will be 
remembered with honour, lo long as literature 
. — be eſteemed, or any veſtige of it remain 

ere. 


Tnovon wrapt in the ſhroud 4 death be 
your mortal part, ye ſtill live, and through ſuc- 
eeſſive generations may ye continue to live, in 
the * breaſts of your lettered ſons.— 

| Conſecrated 


„ 
Conſecrated to fame, and born on Its ſtrongeſt 
pinions, may your memory reach to the remo- 
teſt ages, expanding as it flies. And when ages 
teaſe to roll when all things ſhall be ingulphed 
in vaſt eternity when eternity itſelf ſhall be 
. abſorpt in the ſelf-exiſtence of the Di Tv, may 
ye be bleſſed; as we humbly truſt ye now are, 
ſupremely bleſſed, with the approbation of n iH, 
"who gave you the means, and the will to do. 
- good, In fine, may your virtues, and excellent 
example, by inſpiring imifation, procure ſuch 
Benefz@iotis to HARVAR D CoLLEGE, as to 


make it, in the moſt proper and extenſive ſente, 
an UNIVERSITY, | 


Wir reſpect to its ſurviving benefactors, 
I ſhall not atregipt to name or characterize 
them, as the doing it might offend their dell- 
cacy, or ſavour of adulation: they Will how- 
ever have the pleaſing ſatisfaction to refl::t, 
that the evlogium on the fimilar virtues of 
others, is an eulogium on their own 2 and a con- 
ſciouſneſs of merit will compel them, without 
hazarding the charge of a vaih-glorious appto- 
priation, co apply it to themſelves, 

Io have ſaid thus much on the ſabje & of 
the college; will not, on this occaſion, be deem- 
ed impertinent, as the inſtituting of it was; not 
meerly conſiſtent with the forming ſuch a ſoci- 

ety as ours, but neceſſary to precede it; and as 
the old inſtitution may with propriety be repu- 
ted the genuine parent of the new one, Such 

| zs the connection between them, and ſuch the 
6 D dleependance 
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dependance of this upon the other, that as moſt 
of its preſent members are ſons of HarvaRD, 
ſo its future vernacular members will probably, 
for the moſt part, be ſupplied from the ſame 
Nock : at leaſt ſo long as HarTaARD's ſons ſhall 
continue to be diſtinguiſhed for ſcientific accom- 
pliſhments : which, it is fervently hoped, will 
be as long as ſcience, or any trait of it, remains 
in the world : or as long as nature, the * 
_— of it, endures. 6 | 


| DezveD from ſuch a parentage, and ani- 
mated by the noble example of other philoſo- 
phical inſtitutions, may this ſociety contribute 


| its full ſhare to the common ſtock of know- 


ledge ; and endeavour, by the. molt generous 
exertions, to anſwer the valuable purpoſes of its 
inſtitution. | 


— "FR into future times,” and antici 
ting the hiſtory of our country, methinks l — 
in the admired pages of ſome AMERICAN 
Livy,or TROCYDIDES, to the following effect. 


A cxnTURY is now elapſed ſince the com- 


mencement of American independency. What 


led to it, and the remarkable events of the war, 
which preceded and followed it, have been al- 

ready related in the courſe of this binden. 
IT was not to be expected, that our anceſ- 
* involved as they were in a Clyil war, made 
Kone . peculiarly 
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1 

peculiarly calamitous by * Britiſb humanity, 
could give any attention to literature and the 
ſciences: but ſuperipr to their diſtreſſes, and 
animated by the generous principles, which li- 
b-rty and independency inſpire, they inſtituted 
the excellent ſociety, called TRE AMERICAN, 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 


Tuis ſociety formed itſelf on the plan of the 
philoſophical ſocieties in EUROPE, adopting 
| { 92 - | ſuch 

, : * Y 
* Britiſh humanity is become as proverbial in America 26- 
the Punica fidss was in aucient Rom:. „The following lines” 
convey bui a faint idea of it, notwithhardiag they are in 


themſelets energetic, and ſufficientiy deſcripuve of barbariſas 
ts diſgrac: human nature, ; 


Quod genus hoc komiaum ? quæve hunc tam barbara mo- 
Permittit patria? hofpicio probhib: mur arene: (cem 
Bella cient, (noſtrâ jus) verant copfikere terri, 


p zQique furore, - 


Conc!amant rapinatque—ignem . 


fac:ſque 
Conjiciuat: fucit amith, Vulcanus habenis. 


Plurima pet que vias ſterzuntur inertia paſſim 
Corpora, perque domos, et relligioſa deorum 


—̃ — 


Js crudelis ubique 
Luaus;' | Ms 


et plurima mortis imago. 
* Zneid:: 


This eleuſe—hoſgieio prok'brmur arerz—is explained by 
the at of the gj inſliPariiamen: for ſnuttir g up the p rt of Beſs 
too: and a faithful biſtzry ofche preſeat war, in the chapter 
of conflagrations and murders, 
clauſes, 


Will explaia the ſubſequent 
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ſuch rules, ind principles of conduct, as wers 


peſt ſuited to anſwer the end of its inſtitution, 
Among others, they laid it down as a fund a- 
mental principle, that as true phyſics muſt be 
founded on experiments, ſo all their enquiries. 
ſhould, as far as poſſible, be carried on, and di- 
rected by them. This method was ſtrongly 
recommended by Sir Francis Bacon, © a 
genius born to embrace the whole compaſs of 


ſeience, and juſtly ſtiled, the firſt great reformer 
of philoſophy.“ “ It was adopted by ſucceed - 


ing philolophers, and particularly by the im- 
mortal NREWTO RN, whoſe ſyſtem of philoſophy, 
founded on the laws. of nature, will tor 1 that 


f be as durable as nature itſelf, 


. Taxinc theſe preat characters for their 
guide, and influenced by cheir illuſtrious exam- 


ple, they proceeded on fact and obſervation, and 


did not admit of apy reaſonings or deductions, 
but ſuch as clearly reſulted from them. This 
has been the uniform practice of. the ſociety : 

whoſe members, from time to time, having been 


choſen from men of every country, from every 
claſs and profeſſion, without any other diflinc- 


tion than was dictated by the dignity of their 


characters, by their morality, good ſenſe, and 


profeſſional abilities, we find in the printed tranſ- 


actions of the lociety, the beſt compolitions on 
every ſubject, within the line of their depart- 


ment, We find in thoſe tranſactions new facts, 

Fay obſervations and diſcoveries ; or old ones 

Placed 
„ MALLET" life of Lord Chancellor BACON, 
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placed ii in a new light, any new deduclions made 


from them. 


Tagy have n . to ch 


ſubjects as reſpecled the growth, population and 


improvement of their country: jn which they 


have ſo happily ſucceeded, that we now ſee 
agriculture, manufactures, navigation and com- 
merce, in -a high degree of cultivation ; and all 
of them making ſwift advances in improvęment, 


as population increaſes. In ſhort, they have, 


agreeably to the declared end of their inſtitution, 
* cultivated every art and ſgience, which might 


tend to advance the intereſt and haccer of their- 


country, the dignity and happineſs of a free, 1 in- 
dependent, and virtuous people," 


Tuis is demonſtrably evident from the 15 


meroaus volumes the ſociety have publiſhed of 


their tranſactions, Theſe volumes are a noble 
collegion of uſetul knowledge; and conſidered 
together in their miſcellaneous ſtate; ſtrike the 

mind with a ſplendour, reſembling the galaxy 
in the heavens, derived from the combined light 


of countleſs myriads of conitellations : and like 
that too, when the ſeveral correſponding parts 


are viewed in their proper connection, they ap- 
pear to be parts of a Whole; and to "conſtitute 
the moſt uſeful ſyſtems : ſyſtems, diſtinguiſhed 
by their beauty, regularity, and nn, 
I hus far our hiſtorian, 


May this prophetic hiſtory be realized by 
fat, and may the tranſaQtions of this ſociety 


juſtify the futute hiltorian, in giving it a cha- 
kacter, 3 


— — — — + * 


„ 
eter, like the one. juſt delineated : or rather, 
a character deſervedly more exalted. 


*I the mean time, as the ſociety is formed 
on the moſt liberal principles, and is of no ſect 
or party in philoſophy, it wide extends its arms 
to embrace the ſons of ſcience of every denomi- 
nation, and whereſoever found; and with the 
warmth of fraternal affection invites them to 
a philofophical correſpondence : and they may 
be affured, their communications will be 
_ eſteemed a favour, and duely acknowledged by 
the fociety. Lage nt 205 
-;JI-$8ALL cloſe this diſcourſe with a ſhort 
reflection, reſulting from one of the ſubjects we 
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have been conſidering. 

Wurd we contemplate the works of nature, 
gnimate and 1nanimate, connected with our 
varth; obſerve the-immenſe number and variety 
ef: them ; their exquiſite beauty and contri- 
vance ; and the uſes to which they are adapt- 
ed :—when we: raiſe our view to the heavens, 

aud behold the beauteous and aſtoniſhing ſcenes 
they preſent to us—unnumber'd worlds revol- 
ving in the immeaſurable expanſe ; ſyſtems be- 
vond ſyſtems compoſing one boundleſs univerſe : 
and all of-them, if we may argue from analogy, 
peepled with an endleſs variety of inhabitants: 
When we contemplate thefe works of nature, 
Which no human eloquence can adequately de- 
ſcribe, they force upon us the idea of A SU. 
PREME MIND, the conſummately perfect au- 
or of them, — « That 
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« That univerſal ſpirit, which informs, 
« Pervades, and actuates the won'drous 


(whole” +_ 


In compare with whom his works, great and 
ſtupendous as they are, are nothing, leſs than 
nothing, and vanity, But—though annihila- 
ted by the compariſon, yet—viewed in them- 


ſelves, they powerfully perſuade us to exclaim, in 


the rapturousand ſublime language of inſpiration, 

« Great and marvellous are thy works, LORD 
GOD almighty, in wiſdom haſt thou made 

them all.” | OS 


+ — ccelum, ac terras, — 
Spiritus iutus alit :. totamque infuſa per artus ? 
Mens agitat molem, et magno ſe corpore miſcet. ; 
| Znacid : VI. 724. 
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e force of menſtruums, and even of fire. 
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Aer Pup 


LI 


IN the foregoing difcourſe, under thehead of 
1 natufal hiſtory, there was a paragraph, rela- 


_ _ 'tive to the lapis ſpecularis, Which was pu-poſely 


omitted; But as it may communicate ſcme 


information concerning the ptoperties of that 


None, which may induce people to ſearch for 
it, the ſubſtance of the paragraph is here given. 
Tarxx has been lately difcover'd,in the neigh- 
bouring ſtate of New-Hampſhire, 4 valuable 
quarry of the lapis ſpecularis, ſometimes talled 
MuſcovyTalc, or Iſinglaſs. Some of the ſtones 
are compoſed of large, thin, ſmooth and parral- 
lel plates, in cloſe contact with each other, but 
eaſily ſeperable: and when ſeparated flexile, e- 
laſtic, and tranſparent, By reaſon of the thin- 
neſs, tranſparency, ſize and toughneſs of the plates; 
it may be a good ſubſtitute for glaſs, and can be 
cut into any dimenſions ſuitable for windows. 


Irix this account given of the lapis ſpecu- 


latis in a late publication. It is a foſſil well 


known for its many uſes, though the principal 
of theſe are not of the medicinal kind : it is one 
of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of the natural bodies, 
and more than almoſt any thing we know, reſiſts 
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. Winpoſed of a Walitüde of extremely this, pel⸗ 

_ © Jhiciy, and beautiful plates, or flakes, of great ex- 
tent, each uſually making the whole ſurface of 
the maſs. It is found in great abundance in 

Muscovv, and PERRSsIA, and in many mountains 

of GERMANY. There are ſome, who recom- 
mend it in powder for epilepſies: It is uſed in 
many of the arts and manufactures. The anci- 
ents made their windows of it inſtead of glaſs : 
at preſent our mirnſature-painters ſometimes uſe 
it for their pictures inſtead of glaſs; It is alſo of- 
ten uſed inſtead of horn for lanterns ; and the 
minute bodies intended for microſcopic obſerva- 
tion are preſerved between plates of it. e 


; Tus particular deſcription of it is given; that 
its uſefulueſs might be known among us; at this 
time eſpecially, when glaſs; ſo much wanted, is 
not to be obtained without great coſt and du 
culty; and that people, urged by their wants, 

7 might be induced td ſearch for it, and know & 
When they had found it, 


TukkE are many indications 11 it in this 
State, but the places where they appear, have not 
been ſufficiently, if at all, examined. It is pro- 
bable we have many quarries of it: but what has 
been hitherto found, has afforded only ſmall 
flakes not large enough, and too flenile, to be 
uſcd inſtead of glaſs, 


sine the writing of the paragraph above- 
n a gentleman of the American Aca- 
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5 See a new and complete Didionary of the Arts and Sci 
eee. 
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demy has favoured me n a Funde relative to 
- thus, — 
0 Tur erl. diſcovered talc, js found at Wind- 


5; College. By che beſt information 1 have been 
able to; obtain, it lies in a quarry of great ex- 
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| _ © defi 2 magnitude. Its textyre being ſoft, ad- 


the lamina being horizontal, a ſeparation is "cali- 
"ly, effected, at almoſt any depth. When uſed 
A a” Jubfitute for glaſs, Jam told, it is apt to 
fluke not that a ſquare uſed in « window ap- 
pears cotroded by ſcales falling off, ſo much as 
Hivided-by.a ſeparation of the lamina, of which 
dhe ſquare conſiſts : ſo that, light in its paſſage 
muſs encounter the difficulties arifing from mul 
is nor need. . waa Ke e en ene een 
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: 2 about twenty miles S. W. from Dartmouth< 


tent ; from Which it is taken in pieces of any 


-mits of its being eafily i cut perpendicularly ; and 
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Ip any gentleman can furniſh any further pars 
ticulars concerning it, or the ſubject at large; or 
if he knows of any quarries of talc, that can be 
applied as a good ſubſtitute for glaſs; his com- 
municating to the Academy the beſt account he 
can ebtain of them, will intitle him not only to 
their thanks, but to the character of being at 


leaſt an intentional benefaRor to the public, 
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